4           OUTLINES OF GREEK CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY    CHAP.

The more abnormal type attracts us from its very singularity.
Political work strangely wrought out meets us at every turn,
and sometimes the constitution is the only valuable product of
a country. The glories of Athens rest but partly on her
constitution, which must have been singularly uninteresting
when compared with those of other communities of which we
catch but glimpses; and we are at times almost forced to regret
the fate which has handed down so many petty details about
the typical democracy, and has told us so little of the singular
forms which political life took in Sparta and in Crete, and the
still more fantastic shapes which it assumed in some of the
western colonies. To the historian of constitutions the part
which a state has played in the history of the world matters
little, except in so far as this accidentally determines the
amount which is known about its history. If the constitutions
about which most is known are treated at disproportionate
length in these pages, it must be remembered that this is the
result of accident, not of design.

Before entering on an historical sketch of Greek political
development it will be necessary to give some idea of the
fundamental political conceptions which we shall express by
the words "state," "constitution," "citizen," and "law." This
order is necessary if we would express the logical sequence of
the terms. A political is often the reverse of an historical series j
and, whatever may be our view as to the origin of law and
government, from the standpoint of a developed society where
alone constitutional law can exist, man is only a citizen through
the state and its constitution, while law itself although an in-
variable is not a strictly necessary complement of the ideas
either of state or citizenship.

"With respect to the first two terms, " state " and " constitu-
tion," it will be observed that where we possess two abstract
or semi-abstract terms the Greeks had only one. This is not
an accidental difference. To us the " state " is an abstraction
which should, when used in its strict sense, express the whole
of the national life, the " constitution" expressing but a part
of it. To the Greek the constitution (wokm-ia) is the city itself
(fl-oAts) from an abstract point of view; it professes, therefore,
to express the whole of the national life. This idea, which
underlies the constructive theories of Plato and Aristotle, and
which has given rise in modern times to the strange notion that